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Dealing V/ith Young ChilclreiVs Unacceptable Ciassrooih Behaviors 

Abs Lr(^rt 

The purpose of this study was to investigage teacher prejudices 'against 
the manifestation of particular unacceptable behaviors by yci^ng chUdrei: 
in the classroom, and to glean from teachers the most effective tcchni'iuos 
they use to deal with these behaviors. The subjects v/ere 114 femah; K-3 
grade teachers, with 3 or ii^ore years of classroom c-<perience. Thf se 
teachers vvere- asked first Co list and describe, in ciescending orc:'.r, no 
more than three behaviors each perceiveci to be most unacceptcil.ic^ wlion 
manifested in \:hc classroom (only th(3sed)ehavb:)rs requiring intervention on 
the part of the teacher); then, to describe, in descendinq order, i^io more 
than three techniques they judged to be most effective in dealing with those 
behaviors. The results revealed 19 unacceptable behaviors and 12 tech- 
niques; both were analyzed ar;d arrinqed in a descencUng order, based on 
the frequency wnth which they wr-ro listc^d and describer. . The summary 
conclusions reached were that: (a) a child's manifestation of unacceptable 
behaviors in the classrc;om is due both to the child's need to manifest such 
loehaviors and to unworthy motivations on the part o! the teacher; (b) teachers 
cio not overuse any technique , but rather are permiNsive enough to allov/ 
children to manifest unacceptable behaviors, but understanding enough to 
know when to intervene; (c) children manifestinc, unacceptable behaviors 
have a high degree of salience, and thereby receive a large amount of 
disciplining procedures. Ultimately, this stu(,ly provides nev/ insights into 
the age-old problem of classroom discipline. 
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Doc'iling VJiih Children's Unacceptable Ciassrooip. Behaviors 
/•■ """^ 

Is a child's unacceptable classroom behavior a discipline 
problem, or is it that tiie teacher perceives it -to be one? ihas 'juestiun 
is much debated but little understood. Ref,:ardlcss Oi the position one 
takes, there is confusion over which techniques are most effective in 
dealing with unacceptable behavior. Consequently, the proverbial 
pendulum is swinging again. Teachers are seekii^g practical solutions 
to the age-old problem of classroom discipline. 

Mosl classroom teachers are not behavior diagnosticians, Ber^ause 
•of the press on their time, teache^r-s often deal with the immediate situation, 
based on their ov/n perceptions- of it and in-accordance with successful 
tochnicjues useci in the past. There is a need therefore to do more th.an 
merely discuss unacceptable beliaviors as discipline problems. There is 
also a need to discuss teacher [n'Cjudices against these behaviors relative 
to the techi^iques used to deal v/ith them. In this manner, we can better 
understand what technu}ues work best for v /hich unacceptable bohavirjrs, 
in order to plant our feet on the ground oi reality. 

Context of the r'rOi:lr;m 

The literature is replete v/iih relater.l c[ucstions to ansv/cr, 
characteristics to. look for, and guidance techniques to use in observing, 
recording, en.ilyzing . ana understanding children's unacceptable behaviors 
(Washburn, 1943; ROwl & VVinoman, 1952; AUbl Primary Lducation Committee, 
1968; Dreeben, 1968; Miller & Miller, 1969; Sal.^ath, 1969; Combs, Avila, & 
Purkey, 1971; Cohen, 1973; Lav/, 1972; I>eikurs , Grun.walci, & Pepper, 1972; 
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G^^- ■ I; Hanncr, 1974; Lc.c ^: Groppcr; 1^)7 i; Ostioki, 1974; 

Hildcb.-. 1975; Cohoii & Stern. 19'?5; Racier, ] 975; Rudnum , 1976; 
Hcaton). These soir.-ces offer leochers :.nfornialion not only cmi how 1.0 
deal with children's unacceptable behaviors manifcsici m classrooni 
situations , but al so i ncdude s u 'jy es ti Oiis lor u nciers \. aiii.ii nc; olu Icihiood 
behaviors aiui .simple remedies lor behavior niOL^aiicaiioi^. . 

In inanN/ of the anecdotes found in the related literature, thv: 
intec;rity..of experienced classroom teachers appears to be not only 
seriously underestimated but the prejudices influc-ncincj tr^achcn' per- 
ceptions of childrcMVs ijehaviors are iyncred. Thii^ sort of o:^i)ert advice 
•often fails to consider the (Existential ccnditjpns in which teachers and 
children live, work, and play (HoUomon, Zainora, &Vverton, 1975)- It 
is believed tliat the teachers themselves are the ones who best know 
which behaviors they perceive to be most unacceptable, as well as the 
most effective toi^lxniques tiiey use to deal v/itli such behaviors when 
manifested. 

Prejudices against particular childhooii behaviors may obstruct the 
teacher's ability to effectively deal v/ith these behaviors. At times, these 
prejudices may cause confusion among children if the teacher puts obstacles 
in their way such as imposing disciplining procedures wliich structure 
children's behavior, whatever th-^-cost. The requisite skill demanded of 
a teachcT to sCiise trie difference ioetween a perceived discipline problem 
and a real one is encrm.ous (Redl, 1975). This slall is thereby hard to 
train for and herd to maintt^ — even for the teacher v^ho has it — when the 
manifestation of a particular unacceptable behavior tests the limits of both 
the teacher's tolerance of and prejudice against that behavior. 
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LxpcTioncoct teachers, thcroiorc, f:now-tliat any sucjciesLod list 
oi ciioctive techniques by "oxpcnts" can not bo clearly conceptualized 
in generally a.jrecri upon formulas; comniittod to nieniorv/anu recited each 
time an unacceptable behavior is inanifesLcd, Toachcu's can only learn to 
deal effectively with these behaviors by adiiiittmrj tiunr pr-judicos aaoinst 
them, and actively seeking ap^propriatc solutions in genuine interat'itions 
Vv^ith children, within the contexts of the classrconi situa; ion, as a iiorinal 
part of the ongoing teaching-learning environment. 

The Problem 

Therefore; ' the purpose of this study was Lo investigate^ teacher 
prejudices against children's unacceptable behaviors in the classroom, 
and the techniques most frequently used to effectively deal with these 
beliaviors. Empirical evidence collected in the form of sulMective data 
and analyzed in a scientific manner can ma!:e an import\-iu diffei'ence 
between unjust* assumptions about children's unacceptable behaviors anci 
the reality of how teachers deal with these behaviors. Therefore, the basic 
assumption undergirding this invdstigation was that children's unacceptable 
behaviors are functions of teacher prejudices against those particular 
behaviors as manifested, and that the tcchniciuos usee to deal with these ' 
beluiviors reflect these prejudices. Thus, this report is noL an integrated 
presentation of the pros and cons of efforts made to deal with the problem 
in the past, as found in the scholarly literature. The basic objectiv . is 
to candidly report the results of a study designed to provide new insights 
into the age-old problem of classroom discipline. 
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To contrast tCcichcr projuciicos against^, particular chiluhood 
behaviors with the tochniqiK^irj used to deal witli thei^i reciuirod a two 
part investigation. First, Ibi^ kinderu jrton through thhd-grade teachers 
(all females), v/ith three or more years of teaching experience, were 
asked to list and describe, in descerv.Ung order, no more than three 
behaviors each perceived to be most unacceptable in Ihe classroom. 
This list was to include only those behaviors requiri n^-j ii^itervention oi^i 
the par^ oi the teacher. Thra;"'the teachers were asked to list and 
describe, in descenv.iu',, )rder, no more than three techniques they 
judged to be most effecti\c .n dealing with each behavior listed. The 
anonymity of the teachers \^as cjuarantecci . 

Analyses ,o[ Da.ta 
Using cross-referencing procedures, only those behaviors and 
techniques listed and descrioed by at least three teachers were analyzed 
and included in this report. The frec(uency of the listing and the' description 
of each unacceptable behavior and of each effective technique served as 
the means of identifying, labeling, and listing both in a hierarchical order, 
inchoating the intensity of each prejudiced behavior and the most effective- 
techniques used to deal with each behavior. 

Results 

The overall results revealed 19 unacceptable behaviors and 12 
techniques. These are presented belov/, in accordance with the two pail 
investigation. 
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Part I: Toachor Prejudices 

The 19 unacceptable behaviors are presented in descending order, 
relative to the frequency with which they Vv^ere described. These behaviors, 
as presented here, are simple abstractions of the composite descriptions 
made by the teachers. It is to l3e noted that there is" a certain amount of 
overlapping concern across these behaviors, as recogni::e^J)y the teachers 
themselves. It is also to be noted that each behavior describC^d is not unique 
to any particular child, but rather a type of behavior considered to be most 
unacceptable by the teachers. Any one child could, for e^:ample, manifest 
either, several of these behaviors or a variation of any one of them, depending 
on the context of the situation m which the behavior is manifested, 

Acfqressivc Behavior : This behavior^is manifested l^y a chilu who 
uses forceful .action to gain his or her^ends; to dominate a situation. This 
child is a "go-getter," acts on his or her own' volition , without the direction 
or permission of the teacher, The'child speaks' up and voices his or her 
own opinion, without regard for the feelings or opin'ions of others. Such a 
child also challenges teaching skills; defies rules and regulations; acts 
out moods; and fails to accept either the responsibility or the consequences 
of his or her own behavior, » 

Appropriating Behavior : This behavior is manifested Ijy the child 
w^ho takes exclusive possession of objects or places, or uses something 
belonging to ai^other without the expressed permission, right, or authority 
to do so. Such behavior is also manifested by the child who takes, for 
example, a'pencil, paper, toy, seat, or other objects from another, without 
respect for either the property or the feelings of the other, 
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Aitciiiion-GottiiKi Behavior : This behavior is nianifcslo:!- by the 
child who uses a varicly of moans to get the teacher's ot'tcMitioiu In foot", 
this chilli's bohdvior interferes with the time the teacher has to socnd with 
other children.. This child's beha^^r is also perceived as an effort to secure 
recocjnition from the teacher, -which does not come fast cnouuii. 

Cruel Behavior : A behavior is considered to be cruel wiieh a child 

intentionaily inflicts pain or suffering on another chiici or classroom pet, 
J" 

devoid of tender feelings. Such behavior is abso mauifesied in talking rudely 
to tlie teacher or to another child, kicking, pulling hair, pinching, or 
stamping on the feet of otJier children, with the perceivni intent of luirming 
orinflic'ring pain. 

Defiant Behavior : A child is considered to manifest defiant behavior- 
■when s/ho boldly resists the teacher's authority, with the preceivod intent 
of flauf^ting thai authority for the purpose of having his or. her own way. 
Such behavior is also perceived to be impudent, insolenty and sassy. 

'.■V' 

Excessively Dependent Behavior : This child's behavior indicates 
a constant, helpless dependence on others to do things for and with. him 
or her. This behavior is perceived to be an inability to accept the conse- 
quences for one's ov^n behavior. The child is iDerceivcd to experience 
feelings of insecurity, of being unaccepted, rejected, unpraiseworthy , 
incompetent, and incapable of influencing w^hat happens to him or her. 
The child also appears to depend on others as a m"oans of coping and 
surviving in a situation that plays on his or ner self-respect. 
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Figh'tinq Behavior : This behavior is manifested by the child who 
seems to have a "chip-on-the-shoul^ler . " ; The child, therefore, uses 
direct physical contact with other children with the perceived intent of 
hurting them, with or without provocation . This behavior is perceived to 
be manifested for tl^c purpose / as the child perceives it, oT defending . 
himself or herself from enemies, perceived and real. This child is also 
perceived to be hypersensitive to theiiitents, motives, and reactions 
of others to his or he own behavior. 

Hosti-le-Ven'tinq Behavior : -This behavior is maniiestCLi by the 
child who is antagonistic, inhospitable,- or unfriendly Such behavior 
is expressed in temper-tantrums,* talking in abusive tones, the use of < 
profane language, stubbornness, general disobedience, throwing things 
around, screaming, shouting, biting, moodiness, and simirar types of 
disruptiveness . Teachers describe this child's behavior as striking^ out 
disrupting the social order, and the like. Teachers also perceive this 
child as knowing that his or her behavior disrupts the social order, but the ' 
child does so \yith the intent .of testing the teacher's frustration index. The 
teachers also expressed that this type of overt behavior may weli indicate 
that the child perceives himself or herself as being incapable of living up 
to expectations, to perform tasks that supersede the child's ability. The ' 
child, knowing not more appropriate ways, vents hostility as a sure means 
of being removed from a situation vvith which s/he can not cope. 

L ying and Stealing Behavior : This behavior is manifested by the 
child who malces untrue statements in response to questions concerned with 
something taken and concealed from another, with the perceived purpose of 
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deceiving the tru^e o.wnc^K This behavior is described differently from 
that of the appropriator . Teachers perceive the intent of this behav/ior 
to be that of secretly seizing something, 'knowingly belonging to another, 
without the knowledge of. the possessof^V' but with the intent of keeping it. 
The child therofore lies about how s/he came to possess it, when caught. 

Maverick Behavior : This, behavior is typical of a" child who is 
"spaccd-out, !' w;ho refuses to take an active part in an assigned activity, . 
or fails to work up to perceived capacity. This child is also described to 
manifest, at^times , 'fearful , unhappy, bashful, sleepy, and defenseless 
behaviors. Such a child , according to descriptions, seems to lack thco 
ability to cope and relate to a task to be -performed , or to endure the pressures 
of classroom life. This child is also descrii.^ed to be uncooperative, rebel- 
lious, and alienated, for reasons unknown to thdleacher. 

Mischievous Beh avior: This behavior is manifested by a child 
.who appears to constantly annoy, trouble, or disrupt others in an 

0 

irresponsibly playful manner. This behavior is manifested in jokes, 
giggles, and in taunting or seducing other children to misbehave. Such 
behaviors are perceived by the teachers to be disrespectful, undesirable, 
silly, devious, .an ^ busybody — to the ^-iteut that they disrupt tho social 
order, 

Nonconforming Behavior : A child*s behavior is described to 
nonconforming when the established rules and regulations are diso{joyed, 
o.^ when the child fails to adapt the prevailing norms of classroom iJOhavior, 
generally accepted and adhered to by the other children. Such behavior is 



considered to be offensive, a blatant unwillingness to abide by the nornis 
necessary to maintain classroom order. The child is perceived to be aware 
of the classroom social norms what is expected for and from-'^iun- yet 
the behavior manifested, for whatever reason, appears to fly in the face of 
specified role expectations . .... 

Quarrelincj Behavior : This behavior is described to be manifestcnl ' 
by children who'constantly complain, dispute the opinions of others, and 
therefore find tbomsclves in an unending conflict with others findinn [au!t 
in whatever others do. These children al^so seek to got the teacher to decTde 
in their favor when in conflict with others. The teachers expressed an aware- 
ness of th(^ importance of, letting children work out conflicting situations for 
themselves. Tlowever, the teachers were not sure of the extentc^o which 
they should refrain from intervening. They indicated th^at young children 
need to strygg.v with conflict and tears, in order to learn the value of the 
pleasure that comeS".with their own satisfactory solutions. In addition, the 
teachers recognized the need to IMp chiloren gain insight into the motivations 
desires, rights and fears of others, without stifling children's socio-emotional 
development. 

Sm art-Aleck v Behavior : This behavior describes the child perL-ieivKid 
to be a "show-off." The child spontaneously makes unusually clever or 
taunting remarks, especially at a moment when the teacher thinks that the 
child should be serious about performing the'task at hand. The manifestation 
of this conspicuous behavior is perceived to be insensitive -to the teacher's 
feeling in, the classroom situation. The effect of thi. ijehavior depends, 
therefore, on the mood or discomfort it causes the teacher. Thus, teachers 
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describe this child to be a manipulator, q ringlcddcr; q seducer, and 
a bad example for the other children to follow. However, some teachers 
suggected that this child may play the role of a smart-aloct:, in order to 
discover the limits of teacher control, simply because the child has no 
ether way of knowing just hovv f^. s/he can go within the constraints of 
the classroom. 

Tattletalinq Behavior : This behavior is manifested by the child who 
makes it a practice of informing the teacher of the misdeeds of peers. 
Although the teachers find this behavior to be annoying, they also perceive 
it to be a means of getting attention and finding out \/hal the limitations o[ 
classroom discipline are, relative to how for one child can go v/ithout 
punishment and sanctions. 

Crying Behavior : This behavior was described for the child who 
cries excessively or screams for no apparent reason. The teachers perceived 
crying to be partially due to fear of school, and also to be manifested by 
children who . jI " picked-oi^ . " Such children sometimco refuse to eat, 
retreat, squirm, wet their clothes, shuffle in their- seats, and manifest 
a variety of moody behaviors. Some of those children wore described as 
being cnronically ill , thumbsuct:ers , nailbitors, unhappy, and apparently 
sleepy. 

Excessivelv Untidy Behavior : This child often comes to school 
untidy, clothes not clean, hair net coinbod, teeth not brushed, shoes 
unpolished, body unbathccl; is careless ciiDOut table manners, poorly 
organized in work habits; belongings arc poorly kcpr.; constantly drops or 
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spills something withouL caring enough to pick up and clean up in 
working areas, and thereby is not well accepted by peers, who complain 
about his or her untidiness. 

Whining Behavior : This behavior is mai/festcd by the ciuld who 
speaks in a highly pitched, plaintive voice, or wh^ ^ expresses wants and 
needs in an inarticulate sing-song tone. This ,one of voice, and manner 
of speaking , appears to inciicate that the child is either unhappy or that his 
or her needs are not being ai^propriately met. The teachers, perceived whining 
to be unacceptable, primarily because they know noc its origin or its causes, 
and thereby know not which measures to use to remedy it. Regardless of 
the changes made in the classroom climate, activities, methods and materials 
space and sequencing .'i timic schedules, emotional response, security 
measures, amount of praise, novel stimuli and affective interactions , some 
children continue to whine, and thereby annoy the teacher. 

\'V i t h d r g w a 1 B e h a v ior : This child's behavior is perceived to bc^ a 
cop-out, attentively and emotionally. A child who detaches himself or {^y 
herself socially and refuses to participate m classroom activities is 
described to manifest this beha^/ior. The teachers also rej)o:t that such 
a child ofLen retreats from the learning situation and (iaydreams. iJifficulty 
is expressed by the teachers ia their efforts to bring the child back into th(^ 
orbit of th( reality of the classroom situation. Some to ichors ex{jressed 
having Ijeeii physically altack.-ed by a child when they pcrsisteci on getting 
the child involved in an activity, which the child apparently withdrew from 
out of a lack of interest, fc-ar, or stubborn refusal. 
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Part II: Effective Tcciunquos 

The techniques most frequently used, as listed and described 
;;y the ter-chers, were given the followincj labels. It is to be noted that 
these techniques tend to deal more v/ith the child's unacceptable behaviors 
as perceived by the tcaclier than v/ith technic{uos of uhanoinq teacher 
percepLions of these behaviors, 

CJonfrontation aiui Redirection: This techniciue is most often used 
by the teach.ers to deal with aggressive, appropriating, crucd, defiant, 
fighting , hostile- venting, inavericl: , mischievous , nonconforming , 
quarreling', siiuirt -alecky , and C/icessively untidy behaviors. Applying 
this technique, the teacher intervenes while the child is perceived to be 
misbehaving,' and offers the child alternative ways of behaving — choices 
and options in order to de-escailate his or her ener^iios c\i^6 actions, 
\\v.' Lc-icher also im[)resses upon the child the conseciuences of the unacce^pt- 
ah'le behavior in conflicting situations. 

Using this techniciue of control, the teaclier also redirects the 
child's unacceptable behaviors jjy assigning him or her specific, responsible 
tasks to perform, presumably of eciual value to th.e child. Such tasks include 
tliosc^ that helf) tiie child to becoirie mure indepenf.lent , as v/eil as to develop 
(i sense' of comi-^^'tent acinevcMuent , belonqingness , and self-esteem. That 
is, the teachers assign such tas[:s to a child as the child is i)erctuved to be 
able to handle, incluaing liu: taking of attendance, l.)eing chairman of a 
classroom group activity, housekeeping chores, reporting the results of 
group e>;perimcMiLS , and other si.)ecial task.s that children usually enjoy 
pcnTorming, esfjccially v/hen thc^ rev/ards are the tc^acher's a^jproval, cind a 
fording of rjOf-a' acceijtanee and seli-achievement , 
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Didactic Rules and RcgulaLions : This technique is used to deal 
with appropriators , and frequently used with perceived acjciressors, attention- 
getters, and children who are excessively untidy. This tecluuque is perceived 
by teachers to Ix. a deterrent to the manifestation of unacceptable behaviors 
before they happen. Rule-governed behaviors serve as determinants of prior 
conditions winch specify the expectations, sanctions, and constraints, in 
order that the child may internalize stapidards classroom norms and role- 
expectations . 

This techiuc[ue includes outright teaching tlie child how s/hc is 
expected to behave in the classroom. It is using a sot of proscribed 
controls tliat have been found to be effective in classroom management 
procedures. It is also used to remind tlie child of the established rules 
and regulations of the class — what is tolerated and what is i^iot tolerated 
and the consequences of the irianifc-station of certain uiuicccipt able behaviors. 

Behavior y\sse3stiu'Mit and Proscription: This technique is used after 
a particular bebiavior has ba^n maiUfestod over a period of time, es.necially 
whei^ an unaccc[jtal:»le pattern seems to be emorgincj, inclucUng chronic 
illness, school phobia, lying and stealing, and tlie like. The teachers most 
olten use tl'iis technique to assess anil [jrc'scriljc procc'duros for dealine 
with bc^naviors that are (.:tt('ntion-(jC}ttin(.j , defiaiU, ()>:ee'SSivcUy dupcndcMit, 
hostile, lying and stcjaliuf:, i^iavcM'icl: , nonconforming, crying, whining, and 
withdrawal syndromes . 

Using this techniciLU^, the tuachcr draws from professional experience- 
theljost avtiilable informatif.-n , knowledge, and rei.ourccs, ii^ order to 
! rescribc^ a course of acticTi for mo(Ji(ying tlv:- uncu.:c(qj(.abh^ b(Tiuviors 
m<.inifc^sted by individual children aiul groups. This technique is especiaTiy 
geared toward handling children with soiiii; sort of identified psyciuT jgical 
or IjC'havioral problem. 

16 
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L/v ^-rairo fL- :;r:'R; It): Tliis Lccl^niquo is most often used to 
clv^ol with tii: it'oriLic.-i- ,;ettCi , tl.u' tattletalc, and the child who withdraws. 
iL ls also .'.ly usiii. 'u deal '":»',h the maverick, the mischievous, the 

nOiiLOP.forMtC . and the si i-ul- n* c c*: , v.- 

This technique is used ii iiLCi/jA erila jiirjh a iniodle-ground 
between an authoritarian and a permissive classroom erivironmont between 
freedoin and limitation. The teacher, for example, nor-rnits tiic child to 
assert himself or herself, when s/hc^ fools stroiujly about something, without 
the fear of being criticized or falling short. The intent is not to deal directly 
with the ^hild irt order to solve behavior problems, Ijut rather to accept the 
child and seek to alter the situation that provokes the unacceptable behavior. 
Also, using this techniciue, the teachers attempt not to find unworthy motiva- 
tions for controlling children's unacceptable behaviors, at whatever cost. 

Parei^t-l'cachcr Conference : The teachers use this technic[ue most 

often to deal with the child who is cruel, defiant, execs siv(^ly untidy, and 

who withdraws. The teachers were cautious to oi:isorve that the manifestation 

of some of these behaviors may be the result of family problems, a history 

of failure, negative self-concept, and the like. 

The teachers ex[)ressod that the objective is. the sharing betwe(,.'n 

■t 

parent and teaciic*/ oi inuthods of chsciplmo tiiat simi?ly wor}: better jn 
yetting the child to stop fnisijehaving . The basic intent* is to sirength.en 
th(,' bonds ijotv/een parents and teachers in their efforts to positiveby relate 
to the child and his or her problems. This techniciue Involves both parents 
and tOtichers as 'dvers and receivers of pertinent information relative to 
the child's una.cc(\otable bc^haviors, with tlie hope of agreeing on measures 
of conniion sucTa] c:ontrol that ultimateTy IviaA to scTf-ccntrol on the part of 
the child in coi^flicting classroom situations. 

17 
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Teachor-TcQchcr CQiM^.u'on cL': This lochniquo is used ir.ost frequently 
to deal with children who quarrel, are excessively dependeiit, the maverick, 
and the defiant child. Using this technique, the chil d's tc dehor enters into 
a reciprocal agreement v/ith anotlier teacher so that if the child needs to be 
removed from the classroom environment, for a short duration, the child can 
be sent to the alternate teacher. The teacher may also consult with anotiier 
teacher who has had to deal with other cnildren v/ho mar.ifosted similar 
behaviors. These teachers share a possible assossmenc of a particular 
behavior, in order to bettor understand the prescriptions they make for 
"handling some situations. They also exchange information on linov/n family 
problems and ijossiblc support in order to better understand and intc^rpret 
a particular child's unaccci^tablc behavior. . . 

Teachor- Principal Conference: -The frequency of use of tliis technic;ue 
indicates chat teachers perceive themselves tp.be capable of handling most 
unacceptable behaviors. The teachers also indicated they' are aware of the 
fact that some [Drincipals judge the teacher's hondling of behavior problems 
to be ar; indic:ation of teaching competence. Their comments t.herefore 
revealed that this technique is used sparingly, mostly for dealing witli 
children wlio lie cind steal, are smart- alec}:y, .defiant, fight, and fail to 
conform to school social norms. However, some teachers did mention that, 
at times, they do fin.: it imperative that ihcy consult the building principal 
for counsel and advice as to how they should proceed to deal with a 
bc'havior rn'oblem over v/hich they had little or no c*. :rol.. 
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Punishment Qiici Sanction : This technique is used mostly to deal 
with defiant, hostile; lying and stealing, fighting, and quarreling behaviors. 
Using this technique-, the teacher denies the child a privilege, gives him or 
her an undesirable task to perform, scolds the child for negative behavior, 
or refuses to do things with and for the child, when s/he desires teacher 
assistance. The primary objortive is the maintenance of the continuous and 
diffuse teacher-child relationship based on good will. In the. process, the 
teacher does not cut the ground from under the child and leave him or her to 
suffer the consequences. Thus, the teacher helps the child to re-establish 
contact with the group in order that the child may save face. It was also 
recognized that a child may interpret differently fron) the teacher not oiUy 
the manifestation of his or her behavior but also the consequences of that 
behavior. 

Change the Classroom Environmen t: This technique was. found to be 
most effective in dealing with children who are 'excessively dependent, 
mavericks, attention-getters, cruel, quarrelsome, mischievous, withdrawals, 
criers, excessively untidy, fighters, nonconformers , and smart-alecky. The 
teachers who described the use of this technique indicated that an atmosphere 
of orderlii^ess and calm elicits like behavior, especially v/hen experiences 
are structured ii^ a v/ay that children know the expectations ond the limits. 

Using this technique, the teacher endeavors "to eliminate all conditions 
that contribute to the manifestation of inappropriate behaviors, and adds all 
conditions that appear to increose the child's interest in a task that influences 
positive involvement or evolces acceptable behavior. That is, the teacher 
controls the teaching-learning enviroi^incnt until the child has gained some 
ability to cope with the constraints , sanctions, choices, limitations, and 
other difficulties inherent in huinai^ interaction. 
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Isolation : The teachers used this technique mostly to deal with 
hostility-venters, fighters, cruel behaviors, quarrelers, and, at times, 
with aggressors. This technicjue is used both sparingly and cautiously • 
The teacher removes the misbehaving child from a coiifUcting situation in 
order to de-escalate the conflict, as well as to limit the educational and 
emotional damage that may, be done to the child and other children, VWiile 
the child is isolated, s/he is always given something to do, and is aided 
and supported by the teacher in such a way that the child's return to the 
group situation is facilitated. Isolation is usually of short duration; no 
Lcacher placed a child in isolation lor more than five minutes; the mean 
duration v/as three minutes. 

Referral : This 'techniciue is used mostly with children who withdraw, 
and who, at times, are cruel. The teacher relers a child whose unacceptable 
behaviors call for the kr^.owledge and skills of a psychologist, a social 
v/orker, or other support specialists. 

Spankin g: This is the least used technique which, v/hen used,, is to 
deal primarily with fighting. The teacher makes physical contact with the 
child by spanking him or her directly by hand or hy using a paddle, switch, 
belt, or similar instrumoiVLS . Spanking. is usually administered after all the 
other techruques have failed, and when this is supported by both the child's 
parents and the ^l^uilding principal; and only v/hen there is a fellow teacher 
present t;o bear witness that the child is not unduly beaten or physically 
abused. The teachers recognized that spanking can deplet.e the bank of 
goodwill, if not administered in a climate of sustained affection and empathy 

zo 
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Discussion 

These results imply that all childhood behaviors are caused. 
That is, a child's manifestation of unacceptable behaviors ia the class- 
room is not a sufficient condition to conclude that the behavior v/as 
motivated by a child's desire to misbehave. Such behaviors api:iear to 
result from an overriding, need to achieve a goal, when the child can not 
perceive a better v/ay at the moment. Such behaviors also support the 
notion that young children often forget or fail to manifest more socially 
acceptable patterns of behavior, because they have not yet formed 
established habits, and because tlioir 'imniediate needs often tend to 
overpower self-control. Sometinies unacceptable behavior is manifested 
because a child has a perceived need to get back at what s/he considers 
to be unreasonable or punitive disciplining procedures used by the teacher. 

At other times, the manifestation of unacceptable behaviors" may 
be the result of unworthy motivations on the part of the teacher. This is 
especially true when the teacher, unav/are of this possibility, fails to 
analyze his or her ov/n prejudices against such behaviors in light of the 
situation into v/hich the child is faced, and in relationship not only to 
needed changes in a child's behaviors but also in the teacher's ijorceptions 
of these behaviors. 

The descriptions made by the teachers also indicate that the young 
child needs help, particularly in clarifying v/ho s/ho is in relationship to 
peers, authority figures, and the constraints the freedoms and limitations 
within the classroom environment. The effective teclmiques used imply that 
the child also needs heip in discovering and rc-discovoring his or lier self- 
identity and self-esteem within the contexts ol the clas.sroom. Thes'c^^ 



observations support the notion that the teacher should control the 
classroom environment until the child has gained some ability to cope 
with the constraints, choices, limitations, and other difficulties inherent 
in chiid"-child and teacher-child interactions . It is further sugcjested that 
the teacher seek to discover which specific contexts in the classroom 
contribute to the manifestation of what kinds of unacceptable behaviors, 
and then add to all conditions that appear to increase the ma- Ifestation of 
acceptable behaviors. After having achieved these objectives, the teacher 
can then seek to eliminate all conditions that are suspected to contribute 
to the manifestation of unacceptable behaviors. 

The results of data also shew chat the teachers did not overuse any 
particular technique, although confrontation and redirection was the most 
pervasive. The descriptions of unacceptable behaviors also indicated that 
a young child's behavior, acceptable or uriacceptable , is an expression of 
the child's, needs to be related contcxtually to mature people and to 
confirm himself or herself in this rclatcdnoss. In addition, the data suggest 
that, in the contemporary confusion about how teachers should deal with 
unacceptable behaviors, there arc no existing, universally accepted techniques. 
However, the techniques used by the teachers in this investigation serve 
both an assessment purpose as well as a judgmental one. 

The techniques used reflect, in large measure, on the teacher's 
perceptions of the behaviors manifested by children j.n the classrouiiu These 
technic}ues indicate a certain amount of objectivity on the part of the teachers, 
who appear to understand that behavior cannot be changed directly,, l.uit must 
be dealt with as each individual event occurs, and as a natural part of the 
ongoing teaching-learning environment. 
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Summary and Conclusions 
The results of this study support the premise that children's 
unacceptable behaviors in the classroom are functions of teacher 
perceptions (prejudices); the techniques used by the teacher to effectively 
deal with these behaviors reflect those prejudices. The results also 
revealed that there are techniques used by experienced teachers, which 
can be judged to be effective, if not on factual grounds, at least by the 
impressions of experience. Based on these general results, the follovying 
five conclusions ar(5 in order. 

1. Children will often behave in ways expected by the teacher, 
although unacceptable by the teacher. 

2. It is only human that teachers perceive some behaviors to be 
unacceptable in classroom situations, especially those that dis. ..jjt the 
social order and require teacher intervention. However, it is recognized 
that it may v/eii be thu toach^T wiio iinds unworthy motivations for a great 
deal of children's j innocent behaviors. 

3. Teachers v/ho deal more effectively with unacceptable classroom 
behaviors are permissive enough to allow young children to manifest these 
behaviors and feelings, but understanding enough to help such children 
resolve their own conflicts in acceptable interactions. 

♦-1. Teachers who deal most effectively with children's unacceptable 
behaviors do not depend on any single technique to be applied to each child 
in all situations to resolve all conflicts. 

z3 
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5, Children who manifest Linacceptablo .behcwiors have a high 
degree of salience for teachers, and, perhaps elicit a disproportionate 
amount of disciplining input or procedures. Some of these behaviors are 
common among children, partly because such behaviors are tied up with 
normal development and growth. That is, a child's manifestation of an 
unacceptable behavior may be the only problem-solving technique the child 
knows, at the moment the particular behavior is manifested. 

Finally, it is recognized that even some experienceci teach.ors, 
"the "best disciplinarians," are sometimes ill equipped to handle either 
their own prejudices against children's unacceptable behaviors or to use 
the most, effective techniciues in a given situation. However, it is believed 
that when experienced teachers are willing to admit their prejudices against 
particular childhood behaviors, and to describe the techniques they use to 
deal effectively with these behaviors, such teachers are less hampered v/ith 
feelings of guilt about either. Therefore, if these perceptions and techniciues 
fail to serve as generally acceptable solutions to., the age-old probU^m of 
classroom discipline, they at least provide new insights into the problem of 
whether unacceptable classroon) behaviors are functions of teacher per- 
ceptions, of whether trey are discipline problems in their ov/n right. 

in this manner, the results and conclusions of this study provide 
new insights into the age-old problem of classroom discipline. Perhaps, the 
most outstanding aspect of this investigation rests with the methods used to 
collect and analyze the data. It invaded the sanctity of the prejudices of 
experienced teachers against the behaviors they perceived to be most unac- 
ceptable in the classroom, and thereby revealed the techniques teachers use 
to deal with such behaviors v/ithin the contexts of the immediate situations 
in which they are manifested. 
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